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the neighbourhood of Clonmel, many feet under the sur- 
face, where it must have remained from a very remote 
period. It is conjectured that it has been a Druidical 
idol. 

In height, this curious relique is fifteen inches; its weight 
twenty-Four pounds. It is rather a singular coincidence, 
that a similar one> but only nine inches high, weighing 
sixteen pounds, aw4 with the addition of a shield and 
spear, fell into the hands of "the possessor of this antique, 
a -few years ago, from whom it passed into the splendid 
■museum -of Henry C. Sirr, Esq. Dublin Castle. This 
latter one was noticed in the Dublin Literary Gazette of 
the iOth of April, 1830, which had also, a wood-cut of 
the antique- Both figures are facsimiles, with the excep- 
tion above mentioned This one, however, has two pe- 
destals supporting the figure over a kind of arch, which 
the other had not It is in three .quarters- relief, and the 
back is quite flat and mural. The present owner of this 
■'curiosity Is Mr. R. Anthony of Pilltown, of whose gallery 
and cabinet we gave a short sketch a few months back. 
The fir^t one to which we allude, was found in the bog 
of BalIyk«erogue, county Water ford." What makes both 
more extraordinary, is, their being formed of metal, ap- 
parently cast. 

"A JOURNEY* TO FRANCE. 1 ' 
Reader, were you ever in La Belle France? Whether 
or not, you shall have" a story something similar to Lover's 
famous tale of the ** Gridiron.'* You know all about that 
legend of course j but mine, however, is a true history 
founded on facts. 

Edward Coppinger, of the city of Dublin, Gent, towards 
the close of the 'seventeenth century resolved to undertake 
a journey to France. His friends considered him mad — 
still go he would. The occasion was— he had expended 
large sums' of money in law, tor the recovery of his wife's 
marriage portion, which was detained by an unprincipled 
scoundrel of the name of George Charles Jermyn; but as 
it would be tediousv anti uninteresting to follow up the dry 
monotonous details of the law, let it suffice to say, that 
when the affair had almost come to a close, the agent of 
this gentleman (who was all this time on the Continent) 
died. It then became necessary to serve the principal 
with an order of law to appoint another solicitor. To 
accomplish this object, every means that could be resorted 
to was usedj but without success—money was lavishly 
expended, but to no purpose. Heart-sickened at each 
s::ct'essive ifailure! with the prospect of beggary staring 
Um in the face, and burthened with a large family, Mr. 
Coppinger ventured on going to France, and ferretting 
out his opponent* Fancy an elderly man, weakened by 
repeated attacks of gout, just rising from a bed of sick- 
ness, with a debilitated frame, and not possessing the most 
remote knowledge of the language, going to a country 
remarkable for its extent, and, to a stranger, the intricacy 
of its numerous towns and villages. Having made the 
necessary preparation*, he embarked on board the packet 
from pymouth for Havre de Grace. Arrived at Havre, 
he laughed at the di|ficulties he had so fearfully an ticipa- 
pated, as, from the concourse of English, he found him- 
self quite at home. I should have apprized the reader 
before, that he had heard Mr. Jermyn resided in Tours 
under a fictitious uame. When he arrived at his desti- 
nation, he proceeded with all due caution, lest his enemy 
might be aware of his approach. Before breakfast the 
morning after his arrival he took a walk, determined, if 
possible, to have a peep at the domicile of his opponent. 
After walking some time*, admiring the prospect, but more 
admiring his own sagacity, he stopped before a very hand- 
some villa, and ae-osting a boy who was philosophically 
mung'wg a piece of flat cake bread — 

*' Tell me, my lad, whose house is that ? n 

" Jenesais, Monsieur," replied the garcan, understand- 
ing the gesture which accompanied the question, rather 
than the question itself. 

The answer at once recalled Mr. C— "The deuce take 
your gibberish" said he "can't you answer me like a 
Ghriitian— whose house is that ? ,y 

This observation attracted the attention of a gentleman 
passing by, who very politely inquired, could he be of any 



assistance, at the same time begging pardon for laughing— 
" But really I could not refrain/' continued he, " your 



remark w T as so singular. 1 

Mr. Cc 
forgotten 



Mr. Coppinger thanked him, and replied, « I have quite 
en where I am— I was inquiring who that beantii'ni 
villa belonged to." 



" It is at present unoccupied. It was inhabited by Mr. 
Jermyn a long time ago. The air did not agree with him* 
and he left it, since which time it has remained unset. I 
presume you are going to make some stay here. My 
name is Allen — here is my card— I shall be happy to be of 
use to you." 

Mr. Coppinger thanked him, gave his address, and re- 
quested he would call on him. He then returned to the 
hotel with a bursting heart, in an almost indescribable 
state of disappointment and distress. AU his" hi'-»h fed 
hopes had fled ; and bitterly did he think of the prospects 
that were in store far him. He thought of the jeers and 
laughter that awaited his unsuccessful return. He thought 
Of the family he had left after him, an*! jf th?ir anxious 
prayers for his safe return. With them, at least, he knew 
his success was but a secondary consideration ; and fur 
their sake be inwardly determined to undergo every pri- 
vation, to encounter every danger, and make use of every 
exertion that man. could make for the success .of his un- 
dertaking. Scarcely tasting the breakfast set before him, 
he inquired of the host, who tolerably well understood 
English, owing to the influx of strangers. 

" Can you inform me, or find out, where Mr. Jermyn is 
gOne tor* I am a particular friend of his, and would like 
to see him much. If you can procure the information 
for me, I will reward you for your trouble." 

* e Monsieur is ver good— tres bon eri verite\ Mais quant 
a moi | je ne sais. Bah 1 excuses moi, you no know what 
I say, Mousieur Jermyn is gone long time—il-y a plus 
de trOis ans qtfil a quitte', et depuis ce temps, pas de nou- 
velles [ Mais, you no listen, you no understand. I vil! 
bring M. Allen, ft. est Angleterre^he vill do what you 
vant. Monsieur est fort poli." 

Mr. Coppinger, who had been pacing the room during 
the Frenchman's harangue, in despair of understanding 
him, at once acceded to the proposal, and begged he would 
lose no time. In a short time Mr. Alien made his ap- 
pearance, and from him he learned that Mr. Jermyn had 
departed quite suddenly, after selling his furniture. No 
one knew where he was, but it was conjectured he had 
gone to England, or to some part of Normandy. 

*' He is a man," added Mr. Allen, " eccentric and re- 
tired in his habits, and not much prone to indulge idle 
curiosity ; so that taking every thing into account, I rather 
imagine you will be unlikely to meet with him,'' 

This was the only information could be procured. On 
Mr. .Allen's suggestion, Mr. Coppinger purchased a book 
of French and English dialogues '■; and after staying two 
or three days in Tours, he mounted the diligence, hot 
knowing, and not caring^ where its destination was. On 
he went for the length of the day, sitentas the grave « for 
the best possible reason, be had no one to address that 
understood him. He had paid what they demanded from 
him on starting, so be met with no interruption, save when 
his passport was twice examined. At night they stopped 
at a small town, where they slept* On getting, up the 
next morning, he found himself in a strange place, with- 
out a being to understand a- sentence (mm him. After an 
untasted breakfast, wiih the big tear standing in either eye, 
he walked towards the seashore, which he perceived froin 
the window. After walking about until wearied with disap- 
pointment and vexation, he bent his steps towards the inn. 
When he arrived, he was delighted to see a gentleman stand- 
ing at the doorway who from his appearance he thought 
to be his countryman. He immediately accosted hiin— 

"Sir," said he, " by your manner I take you to be an 
Englishman— I beg you may confirm the surmise by your 
language.; For the last two days I have hot bem*d the 
sound of my own voice." 

■ " Then, Sir,; ^responded the other, " make amends^r 
your silence— indeed I am delighted to see one of mfy^i&fr 
trymen, We must be better acquainted" 

On a little furthur conversation, Mr* Coppinger lomid 
this stranger friend to be » Colonel Wharton, who kafl 
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E compelled to leave Ireland owing to some distur- 
es, and who. gettirfg into the French service, had at- 
d the rank of colonel. Many were the questions he 
asked, numerous the inquiries he made after absent friends 
--tome were alive, some were dead, some were inhabi- 
tants of foreign clime;*; and the soldier felt so grateful for 
news thus unexpectedly told, that he panted for an oppor- 
tunity to oblige his new found friend. Mr. Coppinger 
opened his whole heart to him. He told him how his 
property was maliciously withheld from him, and how he 
had undertaken his present journey to find out his oppo- 
nent, having in vain employed persons conversant with the 
country and its language ; and finally, he told him his set- 
tled resolve, to lay his bones in a foreign land, rather than 
not accomplish his design. Colonel Wharton warmly 
sympathized in his object. 

11 I know/ said be, ** numerous families residing in and 
about France. Tell me the name of the person you seek, 
possibly I may be able to assist you ; at all events I will 
pm you in the best way of stieceedrng.™ 

Mr Coppinger warmly thanked him for the interest he 
took in hi* affairs, and replied — ** His real name is Jer- 
m) n ; but I understand he travels under an assumed title, 
or iiume. However, he resided in Tours some time back, 
and during bis residence there he lived openly. I cannot 
imagine why he should assume any other name than his 
own, being a man of most independent fortune, and high 
respectability — it cannot be for the purpose of avoiding 
roe. ' 

* My dear friend,*' at once exclaimed the other, " say 
no more ; I know the person you allude to — nay more, I 
know him well. I also know where he at present resides ; 
*> >et your mind at rest on that point. It will be neces- 
sary lor you to retrace your steps. You must go into the 
bean of Normandy, to the little town of V^— d — m — e. 
Mr. Jenny n lives some distance from it ; but that to* n 
will be the theatre of your operations, so far as prepara- 
tion is concerned. And I here advise you of the difficul- 
ties you have to encounter. Do not imagine when you 
nave found out bis retreat, all your difficulties are at an 
end— no such thing. Mark me !— I know this man. You 
will encounter opposition. He will get rid of you. Lis- 
ten to me— he will not stop at murder, through the agency 
oi assassins who are ever ready for a trifling recompense 
to do the behests of unprincipled men who may employ 
them. You must be very wary. Indeed, the more I re- 
flect on it, the more I would recommend you to give it up 
altogether. Well, well, since you are so very determined, 
all we can do is to give you the best instructions. Fortu- 
nately, there is a particular friend of mine in the college 
at V — d— m— e, Mr. Gilman, Professor of English. I will 
gne you a letter to him, and I have no doubt lie will give 
J' 01 ' a '\ l &* assistance in his power. 

Having arrived at V— oS— ra— e» Mr. Coppinger lost no 
"me i« delivering h« letter of introduction, when Mr. Gil- 
In an informed him tkatnodoubtedly he could give much 
""stance, boi regretted that he had to deal with a dan- 
gerous man. 

* I know little personally of lam! 9 said he ; u be resides 
™out sb league* from this, under the name of Cok* ' 

uoiont. I|e fo* taken a very handsome chateau, antls 
|^e tract of land attached to h. There also lives with 

,0 » a Frenchman, whose nephew is at our college. Re* 
P°*t speaks of these gentlemen as terj mysterious, if sot 

imgerous, characters, No visitors or strangers of my 
y** »re admiued. They never come to town; and the 
country people say, they have huge dogs, and ferocious 
Poking retainers, or servants. For what object all this 
precaution is used, I cannot conjecture ; however, it leads 
?i e t0 •"ppose you will encounter danger of some kind. 
th t r th ' 8 yoU are 8t '^ determined to proceed, I will 
. *nk of the im ans to be used in accomplishing your ob- 
t : !l ut ' wol »ld strongly advise you to give up the mat- 

er - The more I think on it, the more certain J am, that 
J°u will have cause to repent your temerity. For why 
Uniiejis t i le man De Q f l i eS j )erate c h araC t er ) should he 

xf h ' m,ie ^ U P >n so much mystery ?" 
Mr. Coppinger listened with marked attention to all Mr. 
""man advanced, and then replied— 

I confess, what you hava said has alarmed me, but 



still my determination remains irochangedj and tbave 
only to hope you will take me under your protection, and 
I am sure I must succeed." 

* Since that is the case, let us think of the mean*. 
Mons. D-l-p-t's nephew goes home once a month — a cab 
is sent in for him generally. On two occasions, by some 
accident or other, the cab was not sent for the boy, but he 
was sent out by his uncle's directions in a hired vehicle. 
We will try and find out the man who went home with 
him. This, I think not only the most likely mode, but 
also, I fear, the only method you have of reaching him. 
The sooner you start the better, for should this Colonel 
Dumont learn that a stranger is in the town, be will be 
much more circumspect, and extremely cautious how be 
admits any person even on his ground— for this, I most 
tell you, has been the subject of much remark. Now let 
us set to work. Come, till we look for this man.*' 

And accordingly they both sallied out, nor were they 
long in finding the object of their search. This man 
agreed ft> go with Mr. Coppingei, and wa.> dirccteil to be 
at the hotel at eight o'clock the following morning, in 
order to be at the chateau by twelve. Tins point arranged, 
little more was to be done. The time previous was occu- 
pied in procuring arms of offence and defence. A case 
of pistols and a double edged dagger were purchased, and 
then Mr. Coppinger retired for the night, which he spent 
in no very pleasing anticipations. Be made his will, with 
a presentiment hovering over him of never returning to 
his home. With this very pleasant fee iug, he impatiently 
waited for the time <f action, which would be a relief* 
The time did come, and punctual with it was the cab that 
was to take him to the chateau. Mr. Gilman breakfasted 
with him, and gave directions to the driver to wait Mr. 
Coppinger 's return from the chateau —the moment he 
should return, to gallop back as last as possible— "but rn 
case, after a lapse of half an hour, he did not come back, 
he was to go in and inquire for him. A handsome gra- 
tuity awaited the punctual performance of those direc- 
tions, which he promised faithfully to execute to the best 
of his ability. Every thing being now ready, oif they 
started* * ^ 

During the three hours drive, Mr. Coppinger'* mind was 
too much involved in plans and strat gems to give way to 
any foreboding. When they entered on Colonel Dumout's 
ground, the first object that attracted their attention was a 
young boy coming towards them, with a satchell slung 
across his shoulder— the horse was pulled up. 

" Ah ! comment vous-porter, vou* Pierre Mons B-l-p-t 
est-il-chez lui V enqutreu the driver. 

" Oui, mais ii dort encore. Monsieur desirerait avoir 
i'honneur a le saluer. <Jat est^re ? Je ne sair en verue.'' 

The dialogue concluded, on they went again 

In a quarter of an hour they stopper before a large 
handsome building, the driver got out and rung a bell 
which sent fort a peal almost deafening; a man tame to 
the gate and stared wttfa surprise; he opened the gate and 
admitted them without saying a word ; $cy tben drove 
into an inner court yard* and stooged W*ve * large hand- 
some entrance— immediately on Hopping, » Cull soldierly 
looking man came out. Be bad * fW of mastitis in a 
leash, and they could see two in*% with big staves in their 
bands, far back in the ba& He asked ra a.. gruff, dis- 
agreeable voice, * Que demawdea vans. Monsieur ?" 

"Colonel Dutnoat," replied Mr. Coppinger, getting out 
of the cab. 

- Ce*t bietv B n*«st pas chei hAT 

Mr. Coppinger cRd not understand bis reply* and shook 
his head. Mons. D-l-p-t, satisfied that it was not him 
he wanted, now directed one of hi* servants to show Mr. 
Coppi tiger to Colonel Dumont, The servant went on to 
the other side of the chateau — Mr. Coppinger t<»ok care 
to follow close at his heels. •• Ueste2 ici un moment," 
said his conductor, showing him into a room. Mr. Cop- 
pinger had no idea of waiting there though - he stil^ fol- 
lowed, much to the man s surprise. Every door he passed 
he opened. In one he observed some females sewing— 
they started, and he shut the door hastily. The nan ap- 
peared much enraged— 44 II n'y est pas, je vous dia," said 
be. At last he came to the right door. As he was 
about to open it, Mr. Coppinger pushed him undo, and 
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went in. And there he beheld George Charles Jermyn, 
alias Colonel Dumont, in the act of— what, reader ?— why 
shaving to be sure. The man all this time maintained his 
position at the door, without moving. Mr. Coppinger 

Eerceived this, and at once stepped forward with both 
ands out, (he knew Jermyn would not recognise him, 
not having met for fifteen years previous)— 

«Ah, Mr. Jermyn," said he, U I am delighted to see 
you ! Don't you know your old friend ?" 

" Indeed 1 do," said Mr. Jermyn, " though I don't re- 
collect your name ;" and they shook hands cordially toge- 
ther. The man on observing this retired. 

Mr. Coppinger then produced his document, and very 
quietly handed it to Mr. Jermyn. This produced rather a 
startling effect. 

*' Sir, I don't understand— what's the meaning of this ? 
Come, Sir" he exclaimed, with a fearful oath, "you 
must not stir ! Explain this !" 

u It is merely to appoint a law agent. And now, Sir, 
having completed my business, good morning, Sir." 

" Not so soon, if you please." and he sprung towards 
the bell and Mr. Coppinger, who was standing close be- 
side it. A pistol flashing on his view checked Mr. Jer- 
myn's career. He started back. 

" What do you mean, Sir ?" 

"Move one step, and it will be your last. Be quiet — I 
hpve not ventured co far without sufficient precaution." 

Mr. Jermyn sat down, every limb quivering with ill- 
concealed passion. Mr. Coppinger stood on a chaii, pro- 
duced his dagger, and cut the bell pull as high as he could 
reach. He then left the room, locked the door, the key 
of which fortunately was outside, and hurrying down 
stairs, got into the cab, and drove off— they got outside 
the gate, and then put the horse to his speed. In less 
than three hours Mr. Coppinger was at the Diligence 
office taking his place, Mr, Gdman standing by his side 



embracing him. While receiving Mr. Gilman*s eongra^th 
lations, a gig was seen thund°ring along the road, drajwn 
by a powerful black horse, whose speed, urged by sev'cre 
chastisement, was astounding. On he came, and dashed 
far up the street before his course could be checked. At 
length he was pulled in, and Mr. Jermyn alighted from 
the gig, went into the office, and, of course, met Mr. Cop- 
pinger. His face grew livid with passion at the rencontre. 

" Sir," said he, " I have followed you, to insist on ycur 
telling me who you are.'* 

" Well,, then, 1 ' interrupted Mr. Coppinger, " I am sorry 
you have had so much trouble, as I will tell you nothing 
about me." 

" This gentleman has served me with an order of law," 
said Jermyn, turning to Mr. Gilman, " who is he ?— Do 
you know him ?'* 

" Mr. Gilman, will you oblige me by writing Mr. Jer- 
myn's — I beg pardon, Colonel Dumonfs acknowledgment 
of the fact in my pocket-book — he might forget it." 

" Certainement, vous n'avez pas tort," said Mr. Gil- 
mas. Mr. Jermyn was thunderstruck — " Ne le sais paa, 
et tu seras content.'* Seeing Mr. Gilman writing without 
minding him he grew outrageous. 

" Mr. Jermyn, there is no use in getting into such a pas- 
sion—submit quietly, it is the best thing you can do. 1 " 

As Mr. Gilman said this, the coachman came in, " Mes- 
sieurs, il est temps de partir. Vite, vile, s'il vous plait — * 
allons, Messieurs." And on they went ; and Mr. Coppin- 
ger returned to his native land in safety, and has now the 
satisfaction of reciting his wonderful adventures to his 
friends, one of whom was your humble servant. J. C. 

*#* This story is founded on facts — indeed, every word 
is true — nor is there one incident which did not occur* 
Should you think it worthy of publication, it will be im- 
mediately recognised by a large portion of your readers, 

J.C. 
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^ This once splendid mansion, finely situated in the vici- 1 County in the Irish Parliament He was a gentleman 
n«ty of Philipstown, was, in 176*0, the residence of Henry highly esteemed, and was married to the Honourable ilia 
Lyons, Esq. one of the representatives for the King's | Rochford, daughter to the Earl of Belvedere* 
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